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THE CIRCULAR, 
Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terus —Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay: 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, tt will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

4ddress ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—-*‘ Discontinue.” 

a ee 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
gor it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
gure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
pimself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants, 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosovel. 
‘‘Tiou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 

his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 

THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here wuich shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
follu wers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed vo this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

“Tay kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 
AS IT {8 IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at che call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel inaxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

‘“ Verily, verily, 1 say unto you, He that believeth 
oa me, tae works that [ do shall he do also; and 


greater works tnan these shall he do, because 1 go 
unto ny Father.”—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of ue Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven, 
‘* Ail mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearta in Victory.” IJsaia’ 




















GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the ene Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Comminity of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribwtion. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Oriticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
susuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer If. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter II}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarter VI. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goig Argument. 


PART IU.—-DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Criticism OF CurisTENDOM. CONSTITUTIONAL Curis- 


TianiTy. Tue Brsite on MareiaGe. Pauw’s Views 
or Marriace. Law or Abu.rery. 
APPENDIX TO PART II —Cotitoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND Savery. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conelu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commenism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2¢ and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
7-8 1f not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
Bible Communism, 3 cts. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 
J&P Persons ordering the above hooks, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News. &c &c. By writing for T%e Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement voth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communtry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing .up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
Oneida, N. Y. ” 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING 


Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, : 
PLUMS, 
PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuerar FiLour, in 
sacks--Inp1an Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


Choice varieties. 


Ia Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, witli satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper. 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &ce &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


Prrnnne 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

IE Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 











God. 


Central Business Agency. 

Grorer Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Georer Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan fer 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 

Sor all sorts of Business, and in the midst 

of Society as it is, 

This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested rarrnenrs instead of 
holding them by the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 
The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 
1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 
2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 
tire community of interests. 
3. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs, 
4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 
The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 
1, Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive ramity. 
2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoon. 
8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cuurcn. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred jnstitu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of Ged. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game for the Family Cirele. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant prc por- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 


of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the rocm. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing. in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ as in 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right book, 
the reader says, The neat, and the trial yrcceeda 
down the circle till the right bock is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, eo that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse of any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the aftention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and elas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
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Terra Cotta Manufactures. 

Visitors to the Crystal Palace will find both 
indoors «nd out, on the side next Forty-second- 
St., a variety of specimens of a new American 
manufacture, called Terra Cotta. This is not 
a new invention, for it has been practised 
through long ages of the world. Terra—earth 
—colta—burnt or baked—-the term means a 
preparation of earth by fire similar to that 
practised when it was said, ‘‘ hath not the pot- 
ter power over the clay?’ the time when he 
wrought from the same Jump whatever form it 
pleased him to make. ‘Terra Cotta does not 
mean simply the articles in the Exhibition upon 
which the visitor will find the name, but it is 
the general term applied to everything manu- 
factured by mixing alumina and quartz—fine 
clay and sand——in the proportion of about one- 
third of sand to two-thirds of clay, and inter- 
mingling the compound by adding water and 
grinding, and then baking by the most intense 
heat that can be given without melting the 
articles so as to destroy the form: 

Without Terra Cotta, civilization would make 
but a poor figure, for all our bricks are of one 
kind of this manufacture, and all our earthen 
plates and dishes another kind——all baked earth. 
However, as the term is now applied, it means 
more strictly a combination of two kinds of 
clay, varying slightly in their composition, 
though both known as potter’s clay, with clean 
sand from tlie sea beach mixed into a plastic 
mortar, and molded: into statues, vases, mold- 
ings and ornamenis of buildings, inside and out, 
window and door lintels, ornamental chimney 
tops, pinnacles, keys, corbels, brackets, trusses, 
columns, and in short every description of 
work usually carved-in stone, which are then 
burned in a kiln to: such an intense degree, 
that it becomes actually more indestructible 
than many of the kinds of stone used for the 
same purposes; ard although the manufacture 
is yet in its infancy, it is rapidly becoming a 
common substitute for carved stone ornaments, 
and several buildiags in this City fitted up 
with Terra Cotta ornamental work pass un- 
suspected as the most elaborate and expensive 
earvings in stone. * * * * In the year 
1849, the business was still in its infancy, 
though growing in public favor with as much 
rapidity, perhaps, as any new building material 
ever introduced: 

Mr. Alexander Young was a builder of this 
eity, and saw. the great want of something 
for ornaments! work cheaper than carved stone, 
and set about studying every work within his 
reach: that treated upon Terra Cotta manufac- 
ture. Meager as this information was, and 
without any one to instruct him, he determined 
to commence .the business, and did so upon a 
small scale at first, at his present location, 
which we have lately visited for the purpose of 
gaining some information which may be useful 
to our readers. The material used by Mr. 
Young is one part New-Jersey clay, an article 
well known by all the potters in that, this and 
the New-England States, and Long Island clay, 
one part, and sand from Rockaway beach, one 
part, which are ground. together in.a common 
tub mill with one horse attached to a sweep 
like the common brick clay mill, or old-fash- 
ioned cider mill. 

When the clay is worked to the right tem- 
per for use, it is packed away in the cellar 
where it will keep just moist enough to mould 
well. When a new design is furnished, the 
first process is to mould.the clay into the de- 
sired furm, with a pedestal or back if ‘lesigned 
to set in the wall; or if for the key of an 
arch, with the proper form, besides the orna- 
menta! part, for the position it is to fill. Now 
the expense of this process would never allow 
of the article being used as a cheap building 
material. ‘To obviate this, a plaster mould is 
taken, which is formed of as many pieces as 
may be necessary to allow the article when 
east to be removed from the mold with facil- 
ity. Sometimes these plaster casts are taken 
in five and twenty different pieccs to one mold. 
When thus formed, the whole is placed ina 
box of suitable size and shape, so that when 
liquid plaster is poured in, it forms a case of 
sufficient strength, the sides being two or three 
inches thick, to hold the various parts of the 
mold firmly in their place. The original labo- 
riously prepared model being removed, the 
workman has a perfect matrice in which he can 
duplicate his design to any desired extent.— 
The process of doing this is to have the ma- 
trice in its plaster case on a table before him, 
with his prepared clay, which he takes in his 
hands and throws and presses it into every part 
until his matrice is full, the plastic clay having 
taken every form, however minute, whether of 
a face, or leaf, or feather. The case is then 
rolled over and lifted off of the mold, which is 
taken away piece by piece, from the article 
formed, which is lett tu dry until firm enough 
to handle, when it is taken to the finishing 
room and trimmed and repaired, if there are 


ing room, until ready for the kiln. This is an 
oven 9 by 13 feet, and 10 feet bigh. The 
articles are set in this, and heated by the con- 
sumption of a tun of bituminous coal a day for 
six days, bringine the clay to a white heat, and 
nearly to the melting point. The same degree 
of heat applied to a kiln of brick would melt 
down all the arches. The articles in the dry- 
ing-room are prepared for burning by the es- 
cape heat of the kiln. When well burnt they 
ure more like gray stone than anything else, 
and may be used without paint, though that is 
generally applied to produce a uniform color. 
Mr. Young manufactures $10,000 worth a 
year, and the other works in this city proba- 
bly as much more. ‘That at Newark is begin- 
ning to do an extensive business, and produces 
some very good specimens of work. 

The difference between Terra Cotta and 
stone work prices is the most apparent, where 
the amount of carving is the largest. Win- 
dow lintels of faney patterns, with carved work 
keys, corbels and trusses complete, are from 
$12 to $25, or about one third the price of 
stone. ‘Terra Cotta mauufacture will prove of 
greater value to the West than to this section 
of country, where free-stone abounds. There, 
as ia the central part of Illinois, coal and clay 
are plenty, but no stone. There brick build- 
ings, with Terra Cotta window lintels, sills, 
coping and ornamental work, can be built with 
less expense than wood, while they will be 
more durable and beautiful.— Trebwne. 
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Annual Criticisms. 


There are many ways which Providence has to 
keep worldliness in check, and to teach men that 
‘all flesh is grass.’ And the sublime old rule is 
continually at work (if not. in one form then in an- 
other) that ‘whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.’ Last year the criticism of the flesh 
came in the way of accidents. The Norwalk 
tragedy sent a thrill of trouble through the land. 
Everybody felt smitten. The year before the 
Henry Clay and Reindeer disasters fell in a simi- 
lar manner upon the rush of pleasure-secking, 
compelling sobriety and attention. This year, 
there have been no such heart-rending accidents 
in this country, but in another form, criticism 
has been at work teaching perhaps quite as effect- 
ually, the same great general lesson. The pres- 
ent season has been characterized by immense 
failures— 

1. Moral failures. The North failing on the 
Slavery question; Schuyler and others proving 
bankrupt in character, and inducing a gencral loss 
of confidence. 

2. Financial failures. These continue to startle 
and embarrass the commercial world. 

3. The Cholera is evidently, to the extent 

to which it prevails, a token and measure of 
health failure. 
It is undeniable that these are public criticisms 
on the worldly nature, and intended to have an 
effect on the whole corporation of the old man. 
Schuyler’s detalcation is felt as keenly throughout 
the whole circle of business, as the Norwalk dis- 
aster was throughout common socicty last year. 
The meaning of it all is to teach the old gospel 
lesson that ‘there is none good but one, that is, 
God’—to break up the great obstacle to faith, 
which is ‘ confidence in the flesh.’ 


Honor to whom it is Due. 





We have lately been forcibly impressed with 
the fact, that the Primitive church are not at all 
appreciated in the world; and the importance of 
their function in its final regeneration is Lut very 
imperfectly understood. ‘The delusion which has 
overspread all Christendom in regard to the sub- 
ject of the Second Coming, has placed them ina 
false positicn, and. entirely obscured them from 
view. It has coveree up the great work which 
they performed, (viz., the overcoming of the prin- 
cipality of death, and the full attainment of the 
resurrection.) and has blinded the minds of men 
to the part they are playing in the problem of 
the world's history, and to the necessity of vital 
connection with them in order. to: complete all 
true reform, and effeet the final salvation of men. 
They are generally supposed to be dead and buried 
like the rest of the ancient fathers—hid away in. 
some invisible mansion, where they have but little 
or nothing to do with the affairs of this world ; 
whereas in reality they are a living, resurrection 
body, reigning over the world, and taking an act- 
ive part in the management of its affairs. To 
them belongs the honor of having, through the 





any imperfections, and then taken to the dry- 


grace given to them, already worked out the 


problem of unity and man’s social regeneration, 
and they now stand readv to bestow the results 
of their labors upon the world. 

If such is the fact with regard to that church— 
if to them is committed in a secondary sense the 
work of man’s redemption, and they have already 
worked it out in their own experience, then all 
true-hearted souls must at once see the impor- 
tance not only of rendering justice to them for 
their labors—giving the credit to them that is 
their due; but of seeking unity and codperation 
with them. Whoever desires to secure the sal- 
vation to which they attained, and has at heart 
the promotion of the work in which they are 
engaged, will seek their acquaintance and fellow- 
ship, will seek to understand their history, and 
to remove from it the vail of unbelief that now 
covers it, and hides them from the knowledge 
of the world. 





The integrity of families, the training of chi?- 
dren, the very existence of a virtuous and orderly 
community, rest on Indissoluble Marriage as _ their 
foundation, and must be shaken if not prostrated by 
its removal.— Tribune. 

== Unquestionably ; if by Indissoluble Mar- 
riage is meant simply the permanent and affec- 
tionate connection of the parties, and we cannot 
see that any thing more is involved in the se- 
quence proposed. But this can be guaranteed by 
Bible Communism in Association without the 
exclusive bond of isolated marriage, and far more 
effectually than the latter does it. 


Matters of Mention. 

—The Reciprocity treaty mentioned in our last 
No., was yesterday ratified by the United States 
Senate. 

—Dickens the Novelist it is said has become 
deeply embarrased, and has retired to Boulogne to 
escape from his creditors. 

—Twenty-five Italian patriots arrived in New- 
York city yesterday from Leghorn, the Papal 
Government having exiled them from their na- 
tive country on account of their political opinions. 





—The papers are much occupied with the 
Greytown affair. The documents connected with 
it, by order of Congress have been published.— 
The Evening Post satirically advertises a premium 
to be given to the author of the best poem com- 
memorating the transaction. 

—We saw a man in the street yesterday, lead- 
ing a Rocky Mountain Wolf. It was an unamia- 
ble looking creature—long and gaunt, with its 
jaws split far back, so as to reveal extensive rows 
of formidable looking ivory. Its phrenology and 
contour in this respect, approach somewhat to 
that of the crocodile. 

—Mr. N. P. Willis having been known to be 
struggling for some time past with the consump- 
tion, received a letter of advice from a friendly 
physician in Boston, counseling him to take a 
warm alkaline bath twice a week, and to wear 
next to the skin a soap-jacket, i. e. a garment of 
flannel spread with dark brown soap, and to take 
a little pure alkali internally, all for the purpose 
of counteracting the acidily in his system which 
his adviser assumed was the cause of difficulty.— 
Mr. Willis having tried this course of treatment, 
reports that in eight days it had nearly reduced 
him to death’s door and he was obliged to desist. 
This treating a man chemically, as though he was 
on the same footing as a soda compound, is quite 
an ingenious idea, but unfortunately it proves bet- 
ter in theory than in practice. 

—Those who read the morning papers of this 
date can say with Macbeth, ‘I have supped full 
with horrors!’ We do not intend to dish them 
over again for our readers in detail, but only to 
indicate the material facts. Twomen, Dr. Gra- 
ham of New Orleans-and Col. Loring of Califor- 
nia, boarding with their families at the St. Nicho- 
las Hotel N. Y., got into a momentary altercation 
in one of the halls of the Hotel, about the ring- 
ing of a bell for a waiter, and Graham killed 
Loring instantaneously by a thrust of a cane- 
sword. This was yesterday morning about six 
o’clock. About the same time it was found that 
an irishman had killed his wife by brutal blows 
in-Hester-st. To complete the catalogue, J. N. 
T. Tucker a Brooklyn Editor, last night killed 
his little boy and desperately wounded his wife. 
Rum was concerned in these tragedies, and the 
evil'one of course was back of all. ‘ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.’ 

—We are now at this Commune in the regular 
manufacture of traveling-bags. Our bees at three 
o’clock, when the whole famil; assemble for a 
two hours spell at the work, accompanied fre- 
quently with reading aloud by one of the num- 





ber, are decidedly pleasant occasions, and serve 








asavaluable diversion from the severer cares of 
the paper. We get upa first rate article too, if 
we may judge by the opinions of the market men, 
who complain that they are sometimes too goog 
for profit in selling, and suggest to us the impor. 
tance of learning to ‘slight’ in our work. We 
shall welcome friends who call to our daily bees 
and learn them what we can of a trade that we 
find is somewhat jealously guarded against out- 
siders by manufacturers generally. 





Kansas Emigrant Aid Company, 

A meeting was held at the Tabernacle in N, y, 
city last evening for the purpose of forming a go. 
ciety auxiliary to the above. The pre'iminary 
steps were taken for securing that object, and 
constitution adopted. The Hon. Eli Thayer, of 
Worcester, president of the original company 
and the leader of the movement, made an address 
explanatory of the objects of the Company, from 
the Tribune's report of which we take the follow. 
ing: 

“The object 1s to organize emigration, and 
make it subserve a certain purpose, in a definite, 
safe and useful manner. The Company will aid 
the emigrant, first by diminishing the expense of 
emigration, by making a contract with the lines 
of transportation. Advertisements have been 
published to forward 20,000 emigrants this fall, 
The fare from Boston to Kansas will be onby $25 
one half the usual rate. This is practicable by 
having a responsible moneyed company to make 
the contract. In the next place, the emigrants 
will be protected from the usual frauds. Pur. 
ther, the Company proposes to aid the emigrant 
after his arrival in Kansas. The agents of the 
Company have explored the Territory, and have 
full information as to all its resources; also, the 
Company have agents resident there to receive 
the emigrants. In the next place, there are to 
be receiving-houses, in which the emigrants are 
to be lodged on their first arrival. In the meap- 
time, until the houses are ready, there are fifty 
tents erected, in which the first arrivals haye 
been already received, and which will answer for 
the next draft, when the first have their log cab- 
ins built. Further, the Company proposes to 
provide everything necessary for a new colony in 
the mechanic arts, printing, and, perhaps, edu- 
cation, secular and religious. A gentleman from 
Crawford County, Pennsylvania, is ready to move 
his power-press into Kansas, and to bring with 
him 200 families, no one of whicir is worth less 
$2,000. The paper is to be called The Herald 
of Freedom, and the gentleman’s name is» Geo, 
Washington Brown. 

Another advantage is that persons from the 
same neighborhood can settle compactly together, 
and bring with them their own institutions. — 
The morals of the West suffer much from lack of 
schools and churches ; but, in this way, these go 
in the same boat with the emigrants. Thus, the 
interests of the Company and the emigrant are 
identical. The emigrant is in no way bound to 
the Society; and no pledge of any kind is de- 
manded from him.” 





Two Days of Office Work. 

First day.—Last night we get out a paper—to- 
day we start on another. The form of’ the last 
paper, (that is, the type in pages and columns, 
wedged tightly into a frame called a chase,) is 
taken off the press and put ona stand in-the type- 
room. The stand is firm, and has a heavy mar- 
ble top. Now the wedges are loosened, the type 
wet, and distributing commences. It is much 
quicker work to distribute than to set up type, as 
one can take as many letters-as he can hold be- 
tween finger and thumb, and knowing what 
they spell, drop them into their boxes as fast as 
he can think where they belong; while in setting, 
every letter has to first be found and then carried 
from its box to the composing stick, and there 
set right end up with the nicks out. The types 
are notched on one side, in order to save ‘your 
looking at the face of the letter to get it right 
side up—a point quite as important as to get it 
right end up. 

Now Typos be careful to put the letters each 
in its right box, It is very vexatious in setting to 
have foul boxes. Foul boxes make a foul proof. 
Do not distribute the italics in the Roman boxes ; 
or mx the thin-spaces with the common-spaces. 
Take up your handful carefully and not pi it—-you 
can distribute letters in words three times as fast, 
as letters in pi. This type is not wet enough; it 
won’t slip—sponge it a little. Here, some one has 
missed the combinations—it is E., a new-beginner 
—we must instruct her about it, because it puts 
us out in distributing—we expect to put 1n inthe 
in box, but the i and n_ begin to fall apart, and 
then we have to make a dodge to get them into 
their separate boxes. Now the cases are full and 
the stone is clean. Is there any copy in the box? 
Not much—we resolve ourselves into a committee 
of the whole to find some, After noon scraps be- 
gin to drop in. There is some setting done before 
the industrial bee in the parlor at 3 o’clock ; and 
some more after supper. Perhaps we have ted 
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columns, including the first page, set up the first 
night. 

Second day,—Now the setting and preparing of 
copy commences in earnest—and the office of ed- 
itor and typo is perfectly interchangeable in the 
Circular rooms; those who write, often setting 
their own pieces, and any one being gladly dis- 
missed from the type case who feels an inspira- 
tion for writing. What admirable copy this is— 
written so plainly and punctuated too! some 
pieces we have to study out word for word, and 
make all the stops beside; but it affords us a good 
exercise in elementary knowledge. Is this sen- 
tence in my copy grammatical? If not, make it 
so,—never set up any thing which does not make 
good grammar, and good sense, whether it is af- 
ter copy or not. Now mind your ps and qs, and 
don’t put a wu for an n, or ac for ane. Here are 
several galleys ready for proof. Read the proof 
by copy,—if it is editorial give it to the one who 
wrote it for correction. ‘Then take tweezers 
and make the type on the galleys like the cor- 
rected proofs,—happy if they do not too much 
disagree, if there is only an occasional letter to 
reverse or comma to insert. If you have omitted 
a word in setting, or the writer chooses to insert 
aword in the middle of a paragraph, you imay 
have to run over several lines, spacing thinner be- 
tween the words, before you can make room 
for it. Now if the galleys are cerrected we can 
begin tu ‘make up.’ ‘The first page is standing on 
the stone. Here is a long primer piece for the 
first column of the second page, solid and solemn 
gencially. Then comes the editorial superscrip- 
tion, a repetition of the name of the paper, place 
and date. And what shall we have for the edito- 
rial? Under this sign is expected something 
fresh from the editor’s mint. It is very conven- 
ient if we have an article suitable for a ‘leader.’ 
Sometimes we do have one, at other times the 
foreman is left to take his choice in a variety of 
articles more or lessunsuitable. As we are entire- 
ly original in our system of editorship, not hay- 
ing any special editor, it can hardly be expected 
we should follow common newspaper fashions 
very rigidly. 

Next the News, leaving a littleplace for the 
‘Jatest? from the evening paper, if there should be 
any worth giving. ‘Then the ‘ Matters of Mention’ 
if there are any—then Correspondence of the Cir- 
cular, Communications, extracts from papers, &c.; 
to the end. Now justify the pages—that is, make 
the columns even, putting in a lead where a column 
is short, or taking out a lead where a column is 
jong. Now lock up, plane down the type, ink it 
with a hand roller, and take a proof. Let all con- 
cerned make their last corrections now. ‘Transfer 
them to the type, lock up the form again, and 
stout shoulders bear it to the press, and lay it on its 
bed. Soon the wheel begins to revolye, the pa- 
per is laid on the frisket, passes under the press, 
and comes out the Circular. Now girls, Jay the 
papers on carefully, so they wil] not wrinkle, and 
brothers, do not turn the wheel too fast. When 
you have a third struck off, let the rest of us be- 
gin to fold and paste, so that we may all get done 
together. Put them in the bag. By the time 
Pilgrim takes them on his back for the post-oflice 
it is usually 9 o’clock at night. 





God, the Peace-maker, 

The presence of God, the Creator, in 
creation, is the natural state of things; 
the first and highest law of nature is that 
the Spirit of truth and love shall pervade 
all the other laws of nature. In the be- 
ginning, Adam and Eve were placed in 
the very bosom of nature, and God was 
their companion—-he walked and talked 
with them. He was their Father, as tru- 
ly as nature was their mother. It is a 
very unnatural state of things where there 
is a mother without a father. Our theo- 
ry of taith demands that.the laws of na- 
ture shall feed and support the law of 
faith, with the miraculous power of the 
living God for their medium of action. 

Crude nature—i. e., nature without the 
interference of intelligence,—is not con- 
sidered, even by persons in unbelief, as 
the proper and ungvoidable lot of man. 
The ingenuity of man is exercised in 
modifying the laws of nature. He cooks, 
and in various ways prepares his food ; 





and no one calls this an anomaly, or an in-| 








trusion on the simplicity of nature.— 
Whatever may be the fact in regard to 
specific instances, it is the supreme law 
of man’s nature to be inventive ; this 
faculty is given him by God, and with it 
the high privilege of completing those 
arrangements for his happiness, which 
nature offers in an unadjusted state.— 
The same power of transcending crude 
nature, is seen to some extent in the lower 
animals. The birds, for instance, make 
their nests; and nests are artificial things. 
Mere bald nature does not weave together 
grass and form nests. This is a beautiful 
incident, revealing the higher law of na- 
ture, which provides for the interference 
of living skill. All the real improvements 
that we can make in our condition are 
It is as natural that we should 
it is for the birds to 


natural, 
cook our food as 
make their nests. 

Every one recognizes, then, the right- 
ful presence of human providence, the 
living intelligence of man, in modifying 
the things which crude nature presents 
to us—and in directing her processes.— 
And it is just as rightful and natural 
that the living God should improve all 
things, and be accepted as the rightful 
sovereign and superintendent, not only of 
the processes of nature, but of the ingenui- 
ty and skill of man ; and that we should 
eat and drink in his presence, and in his 
name ; and that all the processes of na- 
ture and human providence, should be 
pervaded by, and bathed in, the spirit of 
love and truth, which alone can lubricate 
the whole machinery, and make harmony 
between nature and man. Human prov- 
idence is not sufficient to reconcile man 
and nature, and make them work music- 
ally together. It requires the supreme in- 
fluence of the love of God to reconcile 
them. Man and nature are really at 
war with each other as long as God is ex- 
cluded from the combination : God 
the great peace-maker of the universe, 
and must reconcile all things. All that 
is called civilization is only a recognition 
and elevation of human providence over 
nature,—human interference with gross 
matter ; and we may be perfectly certain 
that if civilization continues to progress, 
it will end in readmitting the Divine 
Providence over nature. 


is 





A Good Example. 

Mrs W. is not what would be called 
brilliant—possesses nothing externally 
that would excite special admiration; 
her intellectual capacities are ordinary, 
and her education limited ; but she has 
won the hearts of all around her, never- 
theless, by her cheerful meekness. This 
quality of spirit seems like a diamond, 
which sheds its sparkling radiance over 
her whole character, and over every thing 
she comes in contact with. She has had 
trials many, but with her meek trust in 
God, she always finds something to be 
thankful for and rejoice in. And where- 
in she has lacked in intellectual culture, 
this spirit is a most effectual medium to 
improvement and growth. Her spirit is 
prized, not only as an individual blessing, 
but also as a gift’ to the whole church.— 
It is ‘catching’—we cannot come in con- 
tact with it without being influenced by 
it, and feeling that it is worth more 
than all the accomplishments the world 
can give, and we know its reward is great- 
er, for Christ said, ‘ Blessed are the meek 


for they shall inherit the earth.’ 


THE CIRCULAR. 





Discourse between a Student and a Commu. 
nist--former Classmates. 


Student.—How do you do, friend C.? 
It is a long time since we have met: in- 
deed I have hardly seen you since we were 
at school at 8. How goes life with you? 

Communist—Happily: much better 
than I once expected. 

Stu.—But I understand you have be- 
come a Communist, and united yourself 
with a Community. 

Com.—Yes, I have. 

Stu.—I have often wondered that a 
young man like you, who are just enter- 
ing the career of life, with bright hopes 
and aspirations, should thus withdraw 
himself from society, and forsake the road 
to wealth, honor and fame that lies be- 
fore him, and seclude himself within the 
monastery-like walls of a Community. 

Yom.—It is true that I have aban- 
doned my former plans and purposes, 
and have cast to the winds the hopes 
and youthful aspirations that floated be- 
fore my imagination. 

Stu.—What led you to pursue such a 
course ? 

Comr—I was led to see that my hopes, 
plans and purposes were not laid on a sure 
foundation, that they were at any mo- 
ment liable to be sent tumbling to the 
ground, 

Stu.—In what respect were they un- 
stable ? 

Com.—They were formed for this life 
only—-they did not reach beyond this 
present world, and then death was liable 
at any time to blot them out for ever. 

Stu.—But you had a good constitution 
and bid fair to live to a good old age. 

Com—True. But I could not feel 
satisfied with myself, and found no peace 
or comfort of heart until I had forsaken 
all former hopes and aspirations, and 
turned my heart to Christ, and com- 
menced laying new hopes and purposes in 
God that can never be shaken, and that 
reach beyond this into the heavenly 
world. I felt called to this course, and 
to give myself to seeking and serving 
Christ and his interests with all the pow- 
ers I possess. In so doing I do not feel 
that I have lost anything, but that I am 
enriched thereby, and have the promise 
of receiving ‘an hundred fold in this 
present life, and in the world to come life 
everlasting,’ the surety of which I am 
realizing every day. 

Stu.—Do you mean to say that you 
have forsaken all idea of wealth, honor 
and fame ? 

Com.—Yes, I have given them all up, 
and cansay with Paul, I count them 
but loss that I may win Christ and be 
found in him and know the power of his 
resurrection, being made conformable un- 
to his death. All wealth, honor and 
fame I want not, only as it comes in serv- 
ing the living and true God. 

Stu.—But what has all this to do with 
your adopting Community life? Why 
forsake the society of your former friends 
and acquaintances ? 

Com.—Because our purposes, plans, 
thoughts, and feelings, were so unlike 
that we were unable really to sympathize 
with each other, and of course could not 
walk together ; and our influence under 
such circumstances would only be to mu- 
tually obstruct each other, they being 
devoted to the things pertaining to this 
world, and I to another. In Community 
life I find just the society I need to keep 
me steady on the course I have chosen, 
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and it surrounds me with those who have 
the same purpose with myself and who 
are engaged in seeking heavenly truths 
and principles. In short, Communism I 
believe to be a heavenly order of society— 
it abolishes selfishness and is the fulfilling 
of Christ’s chief commandment, that’ 
‘they love one another.’ 

Stu.—lI have had the idea that Com- 
munism is not well adapted to the full 
development of one’s mind and talents. 

Com.—It is for the reason then that 
you are unacquainted with its practical 
workings ; for nowhere are there so great 
advantages for the full development of a 
person in every direction as in Commun- 
ity. You for instance, after devoting 
yourself exclusively to study for several 
of the best years of your life, will come 
out a professional man, and commence 
the race for distinction and fame in a 
certain line of knowledge. But how lit- 
tle chance is there in such a course for 
full development, or an even cultivation 
of all your powers. In order to accom- 
plish a professional career, you are obliged 
to sacrifice everything to the cultivation 
of the brain. The heart, the social, phy- 
sical and moral interests of your nature 
must be neglected and suppressed, until! 
perhaps it is too late to recover them to 
healthy growth, leaving the character 
distorted and comparatively unfruitful ; 
whereas under the influences of Commun- 
ism all the walls of our complex nature 
are carried up together, each receiving its 
proper attention, and securing the fullest 
development possible. 





The Way of Fruitfulness, 

A fruitful mind is one that is rooted 
and grounded in Christ, and established 
in the truth, so that it cannot be shaken 
by every wind that blows. It is inspired 
by God with heavenly thoughts, and 
out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. It seeks those 
things which are above, where Christ sit- 
teth on the right hand of God. A fruit- 
ful mind is not tried by every small cir- 
cumstance that seems to cross its path— 
all things work together for its good. It 
continually falls back on God as its 
strength and support. Christ says, ex- 
cept we abide in him we cannot bear fruit. 
“Tam the true vine, and my Father is 
the husbandman. Every branch in me 
that beareth not fruit, he taketh away ; 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
purgeth it that it may bring forth more 
fruit. Abide in me, and] in you. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, ex- 
cept it abide in the vine; no more can 
ye, except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches : he that abid- 
2th in me, and [ in him, the same bring- 
eth forth much fruit ; for without me ye 
can do nothing. Herein is my Father 
glorified that ye bear much fruit ; so shall 
ve be my disciples.” John 15. A tree 
cannot bear fruit except it abide in the 
ground, rooted and established. We know 
if a tree should be blown up by every 
hard wind that blows, it would not bear 
fruit ; so we cannot bear fruit except we 
abide in Christ, established and firm.— 
The fruits of those who abide in Christ 
are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, faith, meekness, temper- 
ance. Love is the highest and best fruit 
we can hear, and the more we bear of 
that, the more we glorify God. . L. 
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The Gardening Department, 
To THE Crrcutar : 

I am pleased to see an invitation given 
through the paper, to write on practical 
horticulture, or gardening. I am persuad- 
ed that the art of gardening is only in 
its infancy, notwithstanding the elegant 
displays of skill, taste and ingenuity that 
are brought out in this day of improve- 
ments. Simplicity we must have, and a 
spirit that is not hurt by making mis- 
takes, but that will try again and again, 
in order to improve, and find out the 
best, as well as the most expeditious way 
of doing every thing. I have thought 
that much improvement might be made 
by discussing one by one the different 
modes of culture connected with the art 
of bringing on vegetables that are usually 
sown in beds, the management of fruit, 
&c. The subject is inexhaustible. The 
more we study it, the more we shall find 


vur interest growing in the science, and 
shall wonder at our own ignorance in 
times past; a deficiency which will grad- 
ually disappear befure the combined in- 
vestigations of many intelligent minds 
and practical hands, Theory and prac- 
tice must be married; then a true state 
will appear. Yours, &c., C. E. 





Faith Confessions. 
Marion, Ct. July 31, 1854. 
Dear Frienps: 

We feel it to be our duty as servants 
in the service of him who died that we 
might live, to come out from the world 
and make a full and public confession of 
Christ. We believe in him as a whole 
Savior from all sin. We believe him to 
be the Supreme ruler ot the world, and 
that we ought to live by the precepts and 
rules he laid down; and by so doing, and 
only so doing, we shall be made heirs of 
that high estate prepared for us from the 
foundation of the world. We ought to 
put our faith in Christ, and to cast all 
worldly things aside. This one thing we 
strive to do, forgetting those things that 
are behind and reaching forth unto those 
things that are before, we press forward 
toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

J. B. Frissir, 
D. Frissir, 





Bakersfield, Vt., July, 31, 1854. 
Our Savior says if we confess him be- 
fore men, he wil) confess us before his 
Father and the holy angels. I wish to 
confess Christ in mea Savior from all 
sin, and to confess him to the world ; 
for ‘with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation.’ I can 
fully adopt the sentiments held forth in 
the Circuler and other writings of Mr. 
Noyes, as truths contained in the Bible. 
Tam very thanktul for the tri-weekly 
visits of the Circular. It is a welcome 
visitor to me, situated so far as I am 
from believers. Although separated from 
them, we have the same kind Father who 
watches over us with more thana_ pa- 

rent’s care. Dorotuy H. Dunn. 


Bakersfield, Vt., July 31, 1854. 

Wishing to make a more public con- 
fession of Christ as my only hope of sal- 
vation from all sin, I take this opportu- 
aity to do so, knowing that it is through 
the blood of the Lamb and the word of 
our testimony that we shall overcome ; 
in accordance also with the saying of 
Paul, ‘If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
‘in thine heart that God hath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved.’ I 
‘highly appreciate the Circular, which 
ever comes laden with the riches of Heav- 
en, distilling the bread of life, and bring- 
ing the gospel to onr door, free and un- 
“merited, verifying the saying of Christ, 
‘The poor have the gospel preached un- 





glory is dear unto him !--—Beadle. 


an account of a plav which has been adopted 
fur working the locomotives by contract, by the 


The Character of Paul. 

The apostle was in all respects an extraordi- 

nary man. 

ithe Jewish religion, and trained in all the dog- 
‘mas and severe discipline of the Pharisees, his 
ardent mind could rest satisfied with no ordina- 
ry attainments; he aspired toa high degree 
| of learning and sanctity, and was accordingly, 
as he informs us, (Phil. iii. 6,) ‘‘ touching the 
pr lew that is in the law, blameless.’’—- 
When, therefore, he was first brought in con- 
ltact with the teachers of Christianity, and 
fend them disregarding and opposing that mo- 
rality and those dogmas which he had embraced 
and been taught to venerate, he “verily thought 
in himself that he ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus,’? Acts xxvr. 9. 
Nor could he, now or afterwards, ever rest sat- 
isfied with a mere speculative sense of duty ; 
his burning zeal burst forth in energetic action ; 
and it was in the midst of the ‘* havoc’? which 
he made of the church, that the Lord Jesus 
met him onthe way to Damascus, and at a 
stroke subdued his haughty spirit. No change 
could be more sudden ; yet it was total, and per- 
manent. The whole current of bis ardent «nd 
powerful feclings was arrested ; and henceforth 
rolled onward with no less energy and power 
in the opposite direction. The persecutor was 
now ready and willing to suffer persecution.—— 
In perils on the land and on the sea, in daily 
exposure to death, his bold, undaunted, irre- 
pressible ardor knew neither interruption nor 
decay. It hore him onward unwearied and 
undismayed ; while his only support and hope 
was in that Lord whom once he persecuted ; 
his only business to spread wide abroad the 
knowledge of that Savior’s love ; his only ob- 
ject, the salvation of immortal souls; and the 
only prize at which he aimed, a crown of glory 
beyond the skies. 

Paul appears to have surpassed most, or 
perhaps all, of the otker apostles, in his en- 
larged views of the spiritual nature of the re- 
ligion of Christ, and of its purifying and en- 
nobling influence upon the heart and character 
of those who sincerely profess it. Most of the 
other apostles and teachers appear to have 
clung to Judaism, to the rites and ceremonies 
and dogmas of the religion in which they had 
been educated, and to have regarded Christi- 
anity as intended to be engrafted upon the an- 
cient stock, which was yet to remain as the 
trunk to support the new branches. Paul 
seems to have been among the first to rise 
above this narrow view, and to regard Christi- 
anity in its true light, as a universal religion. 
While others were for converting all those who 
embraced the new religion into Jews, by im- 
posing on them the yoke of all the Jewish ob- 
servances, it was Paul’s endeavor to break 
down the middle wall of'separation between Jews 
and Gentiles, and show them that they were 
all one in Christ.” ‘To this end all/his la- 
bors tended ; and, ardent in the pnrsuit of this 
great object, he did not hesitate to censure the 
time-serving Peter, and to expose his own life 
to the prejudices of his countrymen. Indeed, 
his five years’ imprisonment at Jerusalem, Cesa- 
rea and Rome arose chiefly from this cause.— 
Prof. Robinson. 





Prayer. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, one day asked a favor 
from Queen Elizabeth, the latter said to him, 
‘Raleigh, when will you leave off begging ?’ 
to which he answered, ‘ When your Majesty 
leaves off giving!’ But think how much more 
bountiful God is, who did not give over grant- 
ing Abraham his requests for Sodom till he 
lett off asking. And who can tell but that if 
he had gone on, and prayed that if five right- 
eons persons had been found in Sodom, the 
city might be spared for their sakes, that his re- 
quest would have been granted. Can we think 
that God will hear the young ravens, when they 
ery, and neglect the doves that mourn in the 
valleys ?—that he will hear the young lions 
when they roar, and forget the lambs that bleat 
after the sheep?—that he will hear Hagar 
and Ishmael, that ery unto him in their ex- 
tremities, and will yet turn his back upon the 
tears, or stop his ears to the prayers of his 
own children that ery unto him daily in the 
name of his dear Son, Christ Jesus? Un- 
doubtedly not. As long, therefore, as God 
gives us a heart to pray for any mercy, let 
us not be out of heart. And whyso? Because 
then we beg no more than what God hath com- 
manded ns to ask; and we ask no more than 
what he hath promised to give; and he hath 
promised no more than what he is able to per- 
form ; and ke will perform no more than what 
he :hall have glory for, and we know that his 





Working Locomotives by Contract. 
Herapath’s ‘* London Railroad Journal” gives 


Educated in the straitest sect of 


RCULAR. 


The Company supplied the material, fuel, &e., 
at cost price, and the engineers worked the lo- 
comctives for so much per trip, and made the 
necessary repairs. ‘The plan has worked well, 
and has proved highly advantageous to both 
parties. The head locomotive foreman, R. 
Forsyth, says, respecting the system : 

“The greatest proportion of repairs required 
under the day-work system, can, without doubt, 
be traced to neglect alone, and which could in 
most part be entirely removed by the care re- 
quired under and inseparable from the contract 
system. 

‘*'he contract system of working tends in 
every respect to maintain the stock in the 
highest possible state of efficieney, and there- 
fore to reduce all irregularity of working (in- 
volving risk of accident) to a minimam, be- 
cause, as the shop repairs are not included in 
a driver’s contract, he must be greatly inter- 
ested in having the highest possible efficiency 
of engine maintained at the cost of the Compa- 
ny. * * Tam led to believe from the 
more than 20 years’ experience I have had, 
that with proper care nearly all railway acci- 
dents can be prevented, and that nothing will 
tend more towards that most desirable state 
of things than a careful application of the ‘ con- 
tract’ system. In a great many so-called ‘ ac- 
cidents,’ which it has been my duty to investi- 
gate, Lam convinced that nearly all of them 
could be traced to a cause which might have 
been prevented by care and vigilance on the 
part of the drivers. ‘T'o show that I am in ear- 
nest I should be most happy to forego the re- 
ceipt of any more salary if the Directors will 
generally introduce the contract system, and 
pay me a per-centage upon the reduced cost 
and improved working consequent upon it.””— 
Scientific American. 

Gee This contract system, discloses we think 
a very important principle of economy in the 
management of all public works. It has the ef- 
fect partially, to make employees interested with 
the company in the success and well doing of the 
several departments which they undertake. Com- 
munism carries the principle through completely ; 
and still better than the contract system described 
above, would be a plan which would make the en- 
gine-drivers and conductors of a railroad feel that 
they were virtually the owners of it, as Commu- 
nism proposes to do. 


Migration of wild Geese. 





The passage of wild geese to the north com- 
mences with the breaking up of the ice; their 
first appearance in Canada and ou the shores of 
Hudson’s Bay varying with the forwardness of 
the spring, from the middle of April to the lat- 
ter end ot May. ‘heir flight is heavy and la- 
borious, but moderately swift, in a straight line 
when their number is but few, but more fre- 
quently in two lines, meeting ina point in front. 
‘The van is said to be always led by an old gan- 
der, in whose wake the others instinctively fol- 
low. But shoutd his sagacity fail in discover- 
ing the landmarks by which they usually steer, 
us Sometimes happens in foggy weather, the 
whole flock appear in the greatest distress, aud 
fly about in an irregular manner, making a great 
clamor. In their flights they cross indiscrimi- 
nately over land and water, differing ix this re- 
spect from other geese, which preter making 
a circuit by water to traversing the land. They 
also pass far inland, instead of confining their 
course to the neighborhood of the sea. 

So important is the arrival of geese to the 
inhabitants of these northern regions, that the 
month in which they first make their appear- 
ance is termed by the Indians the goose moon. 
In fact, not only the Indians but the English 
settlers also depend greatly upon these birds 
tor subsistence, and many thousands of them 
are annually killed, a large proportion of which 
are salted and barrelled fur winter consumption. 
Many, too, that are killed on their return, af- 
ter the commencement of the frost, are suffer- 
ed to freeze, and are thus kept as fresh provi- 
sions for several months.—Larley’s Panorama. 








Corron-Sreep Ori.—Mr. Shepherd of this 
city, has made a successful experiment in pro- 
ducing oil, by compressure, from cotton-seed. 
At the present moment he has suspended op- 
erations with a view to obtain such machinery 
as his experience has proved necessary to the 
profitable manufacturing of the oil. This novel 
source of wealth from an article not only deemed 
worthless, heretofore, but rather regarded by 
the planters as an incumbrance, bids fair to an- 
swer the most sanguine expectations of those 
who suggested it. One hundred pounds of 
seed yield from twelve tu fifteen pounds of oil 
which when properly clarified, is equal to sweet 
oil for machinery, and is superior to ordinary 
lamp oil, while it can be sold at one-half or 
one-third the cost of either. Mr. S. has a 
quantity of this oil on hand, which, notwith- 








——— 
want of the necessary apparatus for clarification 
yields a brilliant light in the ordinary solar 
lamp.—- Galveston ( Texas) Journal. 
oe 


Great IMPROVEMENT IN THE Manurac. 
TURE OF Paper From Straw or Grasses — 
We were yesterday shown some specimens of 
paper made entirely of straw; also some of 
grass, of a superior quality, and nearly as good 
so far as we could judge, as rag paper. The 
exhibitor, a practical chemist, informs us that 
he can produce paper tor all purposes, of g 
superior quality, from straw or grass for avout 
half the cost of rag paper. The merit thas 
he claims is a means of depriving the straw of 
its ster and other qualities which interfere to 
produce a paper strong, opaque and pliable 
enough for any use.—V. Y. Times. 

RC 
The Author and his Wife, 

No author rests satisfied unless he has seen (gt 
least) second edition added tw his title-page. Thig 
appears a rather more difficult undertaking thay 
to command Paris critics’ applause—men part 
with their commendation much more readily than 
with their coin. A lucky fellow of my acquain- 
tance succeeded even in that; his productions 
flowed from the publisher’s shop in a tidal > 
larity—the publisher’s balance invariably fell op 
the right side of the profit and loss account. He 
found the walks of literature veritable primrose 
paths. He soon grew tired of gratified ambition - 
he wanted something else—he knew not what: 
he examined leaf after leaf of the roses which 
formed his bed, and after a dilligent search he 
persuaded himself that he had found a rumpled 
one. His wife was unfaithful to him, he said— 
Judge of the pleasure with which he abandoned 
himself to the tempest of suspicion and jealousy! 
After the long stagnation of happiness, it was de- 
lightful to be tossed from doubt to doubt. How 
rapidly the time passed away as he dugged hig 
wife to church, and traced her to the dry goods 
shop, and followed her into the mantuamakers"! 
The imagination he had tasked in vain for hig 
works was now busy night and day. After a 
long season passed amid these delights, he ingen. 
iously contrived his plans sv that he might un- 
expectedly bounce iato his wife’s dressing-room 
after that he had given out that he was gvuing to 
Versailles for the day. His plans were succegs- 
ful. His unexpected entrance confounded hig 
wife ; she blushed and turned pale alternately; 
he was persuaded, he was about demonstrating 
that his happmess was for ever blasted; for, 
as he entered the room, his wife hastily locked a 
closet door, and thrust the key intu her pocket, 
After a long scene he at last forced the key from 
her ; unlocking the closet door, he bade his rival 
come forth. Noone budged. He repeated hig 
command. No answer. He madly threw open the 
door, and saw—every copy of every edition of his 
works, uncut, unbound, untouched, piled up to the 
ceiling, filling every chink and corner of the closet! 
His wife (whom he had so wronged by his sus- 
picions) had devoted her pin-money to the grati- 
tication of his vanity; she had for years been 
the ‘discerning public;’ she had all along been 
the * courteous reader’ to whom he had never ap- 
pealed in vain. ‘his discovery has made him 6 
happy man, for it has given him a permanent 
source of unhappiness. ‘Lhe adventure soon got 
abroad—every ning transpires to the public in 
Paris—and he has quitted the town to avoid be- 
ing the butt of those of his acquaintances who 
are not on his dinner list. ‘Time will soon efface 
the adventure fruin every person’s mind but those 
who are under heavy obliyations to him.—Lon 
don News. 








To what paper the following is due we are una- 
ble to say, but like the poetry very well: 


The lines below, written by Dr. Beaumont, who 
was born in 1615, have lost none of their fresh and 
homely flavor, in the lapse of more than two centu- 
ries. With the quaintness of garb peculiar to the 
times, every line is the warm pulse of a poet’s heart, 
to which men’s hearts will now throb in response.— 


Home’s home, although it reached be 
Through wet ane dirt and night: though heartily 
1 welcomed was, yet something still, 
Methinks was wanting to fulfil 

Content’s odd appetite, no cheer 

Say I, so good as that which meets me here. 


Now hete at home: not that my board 
I find with quainter, richer dainties stored ; 
No, my high welcome all in this 
Cheap, simple word, presented is, 

My home, a word so dearly sweet 

That all variety in it 1 meet. 


When I'm abroad my joys are 80 ; 

And therefore they to me seem strangers too; 
I may salute them lovingly, 

But must rot too familiar be; 

Seme ceremonious poimts there are 
Which me from pleasure’s careless freedom bar. 


But Home, sweet Home, releaseth me 
From anxious joys, into liberty 

Of unsolicitous delight : 

By being absolutely free, 

Enthrones me in contentment’s monarchy. 


——_) 














Co Correspondents. 


R. P. Jr., Minnesota —-We send you the Circular as the bet 
source of information about the Community that we can fut 
nish You may see a notice of other works on our first page. 
H A S., Ohio—We inclose to you four copies of Salvation 
from Sin,—the last we have on hand. Will some of the Com: 











to them.’ Susan F. Dunn. 





engineers on the Eastern Counties Railway.— 





standing its impurities in consequence of the 


munes send us a supply of this pamphlet ? 
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